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THE HAUNTED GLEN. 


A LOVELIER spot than The Haunted Glen is seldom found; though its 
name might indicate it as being a fearful place. Away to the north and 
west stretches a lofty range of hills, over which, for centuries, the storm 
spirit has passed on his way, leaving the green valley and its fair fragile 
flowers for the more sturdy forest oaks at the south of the glen. The 
little babbling brook flows as merrily on its way, and the birds sing as 
sweetly as though the place had never been haunted. One would scarcely 
believe that a spot, which Nature and Art had combined to make so per- 
fectly lovely, could be shrouded in gloom and superstition. Yet so it was; 
and many were the tales told of spectres seen gliding slowly along the 
little footpath, which led from the glen to the top of the hill, sweeping, 
with their long white robes, the night dews from the grass, and disappear- 
ing as the cold pale light of the moon faded into the dim twilight of morn- 
ing; or when the loud pealing thunder burst over the hills, shaking them 
to their very foundations, and the lightning’s flash bathed in burning light 
the darkest recesses of the valley. Then, far above the roar of the raging 
elements, rose fearful sounds, mingling their terrible music with that of 
the storm. 

The circumstances, which gave birth to these absurd fancies, transpired 
immediately after the close of the long and weary struggle of the ‘* United 
Colonies” for freedom—that freedom so gloriously achieved. 

By none were the blessings of peace more deeply felt, and truly appre- 
ciated than by the family at the glen, which consisted of Mr. Clinton, a 
hardy and enterprising farmer, his wife, and their only child, a daughter, 
who had just numbered her nineteenth summer, and of whom they were 
justly proud. True, she was not beautiful in the common acceptation of 
the word, but hers was the high beauty of a well-disciplined and well-cul- 
tivated mind. She had long been betrothed to Warren Neston, whose fa- 


ther owned the hill-farm adjoining that of Mr. Clinton, and preparations were - 


now being made for their approaching marriage, which the good people of 
pronounced to be a very eligible match. But there was one—the 





dark-eyed cousin of Warren—who thought far otherwise. He had long 

been his rival, and cherished a passionate love for Mary Clinton, which per- 

haps deserved a better return; but there was something stern and unyield- 
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ing in his character, that a gentle spirit like hers could not love; and he was 
refused for the more frank and noble-hearted Warren. This his haughty 
spirit could not brook, and he vowed deep and bitter revenge. With a 
jealous eye he viewed his cousin’s happiness; and that he might not wit- 
ness its consummation, he left for B , from whence, if credit may be 
given to village gossip, he was soon to sail for Europe. 

Soon after his departure business called young Neston to the neighbor. 
ing village of H , which required immediate and prompt attention to 
avert consequences of the most ruinous nature to his father. ‘To relieve 
his parent’s anxiety as much as possible, he promised to return early in 
the evening; it was therefore a matter of no little surprise to them that he 
was not as prompt as usual, knowing, as he did, that they would wait with 
solicitude for his return. Often was the anxious eye of his mother turned 
toward the road, over which he must pass on his way homeward, but in 
vain; no sound was heard except the whistling wind breathing through 
the trees, and no living being wasseen. As the old kitchen clock told the 
hour of midnight, its parting stroke fell heavily on the hearts of his af- 
flicted parents. 

‘It is very strange,” said his mother, ‘‘ he does not come—something 
must have befallen him, for he would not willingly afflict us thus.” 

‘‘ T cannot think what keeps him so late,” returned his father, ‘‘ unless he 
went round by the glen, and has been induced by Clinton to stay all night. 
Still I hardly think he would do so, knowing, as he must, how very anxious 
we should be about him.” 

As soon as morning dawned, Mr. Neston started for the glen, where he 
ascertained that his son had not been seen since the morning of the pre- 
vious day, when he had called as he was on his way to the village. One 
hope alone remained: he might have been unavoidably detained at the 
village. hither he proceeded, accompanied by Mr. Clinton, who partici- 
pated largely in his fears; for, being privy to the business, he knew that 
naught would detain him. Upon inquiry they found that he had settled to 
his entire satisfaction, and started for home at an early hour. What then 
could have become of him? In all probability he would take the road, 
which, from the village, passed directly through the hill-farm, instead of 
the one round by the glen, as it was much nearer. Here then some trace 
of him might be found. It was searched, but no clue obtained wherewith 
to unravel the mystery. 

The news that Warren Neston was missing, spread like wild fire through 
the town, and large parties were raised, and a general search commenced. 
The day passed, and he was not found, yet throughout the night the search 
was kept up, and the first gray tints of morning still found them unsuc- 
cessful. The different parties met at the south side of the glen, as had 
been agreed upon in case he was not found, for consultation. Every 
place, where there was any probability of his being found, had been ex- 
amined, but in vain. They were about to give up the search, when the 
shrill voice of one of the company called out, 

‘To the footpath—it has not been searched yet.” 

‘Yes, to the footpath through the woods,” responded every one; and 2 
general rush was made in that direction. Hope sped them on, and they 
soon arrived at the top oi the hill, where, turning to the left, they struck 
into the woods, and eagerly followed the path. Their way was much ob- 
structed by the underbrush; still they pressed onward, as if animated by 
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some strong spell. Already had the foot of Mr. Neston, nerved by despair, 
mounted the tottering wall which lay in their way, when he suddenly 
stopped, uttered an appalling cry, and fell senseless to the ground. 

His companions hastened to his assistance, and there discovered the 
cause of his fall in the mangled remains of his son. Yes, there lay the 
once manly form of Warren Neston; and one glance at once told the aw- 
ful truth, that he was dead. He lay partially on one side, as if he had 
endeavored to extricate himself from the stones that kept him down, with 
his face upturned, over which the gentle sunbeams softly played; but they 
awakened not to life the spirit that was wont to animate its every linea- 
ment. The living light had faded from his eye, and naught but the cold 
and passionless stare of death met their gaze. One arm was thrown across 
his back, the other was crushed beneath him; over his high pale forehead 
the wind had blown his hair, and its rich chestnut hue contrasted strangely 
with the dark ciotted masses of blood upon his face. 

From the manner in which he was found it was thought that, as he 
mounted the wall, his foot slipped, and he was precipitated to the ground ; 
the tottering stones falling upon him so as to cause almost instant death. 
A litter was soon formed, and the body placed, by the silent group, upon 
it, and conveyed to his father’s dwelling. It were in vain to describe his 
mother’s feelings of unutterable agony. She had “ hoped against hope,” 
fondly thinking that she should soon behold him again. She did behold 
him—but what a spectacle met her view. One wild scream of broken- 
hearted terror escaped her lips, and she sunk down senseless by his man- 
sled corse; and was aroused from her stupor, only to long days and weeks 
of mental abstraction, from which she slowly recovered. But the damp 
of death was on her spirit, and she was altogether another being—the mere 
shadow of her former self. 

There was another place where the tidings of Warren’s death fell heav- 
ily. It was Mr. Clinton’s sad duty to break the dreadful intelligence to his 
daughter. She listened in fearful silence till the last word had fallen from 
her father’s lips, and bowed her head in silent submission to the will of 
heaven. No tear was in her eye; the cheek, blanched to snowy white- 
ness, alone could tell the inward struggle. With fearful calmness she 
followed the remains of her heart’s chosen to their last resting place, and 
there, as the coffin was lowered in the earth, the fountains of grief were 
opened, and she wept long and freely. 

At her earnest request he was interred in what had ever been their fa- 
vorite retreat, a sunny spot beside the little brook just at the foot of the 
hill. Over it the giant arms of a lofty oak cast their shadow, making it 
one of Nature’s loveliest spots. hither she often repaired at twilight’s 
calm hour to hold spirit communion with the departed. Her love for 
Warren had been founded in deep respect for his gentle demeanor, and 
the inspirations of his noble soul, which scorned the baser passions, and 
soared aloft to its maker, Gop. She could not bear that the world should 
know her grief; it was concealed beneath a calm exterior to be lavished 
upon his grave when no eye but Gon’s would see her. 

Although the death of young Neston was generally supposed to have 
been accidental, there were some who deemed it otherwise; and many 
were the knowing looks and sly insinuations that Charles Y., the cousin 
before mentioned, had a hand in the matter; but the idea was banished, 
or suppressed, and it was left for time to disclose the tragedy of this death. 
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It was from this event that it came to be said that the glen was haunted, 
and hence its name. * * * 

Twenty years soon passed away, and with them came new scenes, and 
new actors on the stage of life. ‘The death of Warren Neston was spoken 
of as an event that had long since transpired, and ceased to have that 
heart-thrilling interest of years long past, save in the immediate circle of 
his friends. Mary, too, was almost forgotten; she had long slept quietly 
by the side of Warren; and over their ashes the winds of heaven passed 
unconscious of their dreamless sleep, and the little birds had sung their 
requiem to the memory of the dead. ‘They were remembered only as be- 
ings of other days, when the following events made them again the theme 
of public conversation. 

Towards the close of a sultry day in July, 18—, a tired way-worn tray- 
eller urged his jaded horse up the steep hill in front of the village tavern. 
With a keen quick eye he scanned the faces of those who stood loitering 
about the door. He dismounted, gave the reins to the hostler, and entered 
the house. He requested a room alone, and desired not to be disturbed. 
His singular manner led to many conjectures as to who he could be, and 
what called him that way; but these conjectures remained unanswered. 
The approaching shades of night warned the idlers to their homes, to which 
they hastened to recount the appearance of the stranger. A deep silence 
overspread the village, and, fram the low windows of the cottage, the 
lights disappeared, one after another, till that in the stranger’s room burned 
alone ; nor did it cease to keep its silent vigils till long after the hour of 
midnight. Could any one have looked into that little apartment, they 
might have seen him seated at the table clutching in his thin fingers a pen, 
and tracing over the white paper before him—judging from his pale hag- 
gard brow and trembling manner—words of mighty import. At length 
he ceased, and rose, weary, from his task, extinguished his candle, and 
threw himself, undressed, upon the bed. His non-appearance in the morn- 
ing prompted the landlord to enter the room; and, to his horror and sur- 
prise, he found him dead, and recognized him as Charles Y. Wearily he 
had dragged himself home to his native town to die. It had been his 
fondest wish in all his wanderings that he might once more reach W , 
and there lay down the burden of his life. This was clearly shown in 
the letter that lay unsealed upon the table ;—and would that this were all. 
But no—it revealed a dark deep crime which had embittered his whole 
life, and tinged his every thought. It told of guilt, and its fearful reward; 
of his guilty spirit, which could not rest day or night, but, like ‘the 
troubled sea cast up mire and dirt continually.” 

He was, as many had supposed, the murderer of Warren Neston. 
When he left his uncle’s house it was with a determination to be revenged, 
and for that purpose he lingered in the woods, watching every movement 
for the favorable opportunity to satiate his burning hate, which at last pre- 
sented itself. He saw him turn from the road to the footpath, and the 
thought flashed upon his mind that this was the time to wreak on his hated 
rival the full tide of his overflowing vengeance. Hastily he seized the 
club which he had prepared, and concealed himself behind a tree, till his 
unsuspecting victim was within reach; and, darting from his hiding place, 
with one blow he brought him to the ground. Quick as thought he pushed 
against the wall, and his unoffending cousin was buried beneath its weight. 
Now for the first time he paused in his madness, and gazed upon his pros- 
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trate rival. His desire for revenge had been glutted, and a deep sense of 

uilt rushed, like a lave tide, over his soul. Franticly he called on him to 
awake to life; to speak once more, and say that he forgave him; but in 
vain. The act had been committed, and no remorse of his, though it 
scorched his spirit to madness, could call him back to life. 

‘‘The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” Thus it was with Charles. 
The leaves rustled in the wind above his head, and he construed the sound 
into that of approaching footsteps, and fled that hour from his native place 
a wretched wanderer: his life was miserable. Everywhere the murdered 
form of his cousin followed him, and weighed like an incubus on his spirit. 
If he slept, his dreams were filled with his image; and, waking, his re- 
proachful eye was ever fixed upon him. Weary of life he had plunged 
into danger, but the mark of Cain seemed set upon him, and he passed 
through unharmed. At length long years of toil and wandering, together 
with a guilty conscience, undermined his naturally strong constitution. 
Without health or peace he resolved to return home, and seek the forgive- 
ness of those he had so cruelly wronged, if they still lived. Finding, upon 
his arrival at the tavern, that his strength would permit him to go no fur- 
ther, he stopped, called for a room, as has been related, and sat down to 
reveal the dark crime he had committed, as a small atonement for his 
guilt. He stated the misery he had endured, his true repentance, and his 
earnest wish for his uncle’s forgiveness; and closed with a request that 
he might be laid by the side of his victims. 

This request was granted. And now, after the lapse of many years, 
their graves may be seen side by side, and their story recounted with deep 
pathos, from the lips of the old gray-headed villagers, who still believe 
that their spirits linger round that spot, and lament the scenes of other 


days. Jia 





WHY DO WE LOVE? 


Ou! why is it that we love, 

When dearest ones so false will prove? 
Why do our hearts still centre there 
Where we but scorn and hatred share? 
Methinks from many a deep-drawn sigh 
The echo comes, ‘* Why is it? why ?”’ 
Who made the heart alone can tell 
Why ’tis we love, and love so well. 


When cold Distrust her icy spell 
- Weaves over those we've loved so well; 
And chills each glance, untunes each voice ;— 
Though saddened, still we can rejoice, 
That there is One who dwells above, 
Whose nature and whose name is Love. 
And though our love earth’s dear ones spurn, 
There we shall meet a blest return. E. R. H. 
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THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


‘* My dear child, how can I part with you?” said a mother to her only 
daughter, who was preparing to go some fifty miles in quest of employ- 
ment ina factory. ‘You have been my only earthly solace since my 
bereavement in the death of your father; and, for the last few years, I 
have even thought the sad vacuum, created by his death, was in part re- 
filled by your fond and unceasing attention.” 

‘** Mother,” replied the girl, while her eyes were filling with tears, “] 
would not leave you, did | not think I could assist you in the education of 
little Henry. You know that by our needles we can hardly earn enough 
to live; Henry is getting along very fast in his studies, and it will soon be 
necessary to send him to a higher school; his books and tuition will then 
make an additional expense. How happy I shall be, if 1 can support my- 
self, and aid you; from me the idea takes all the pain of séparation ; it 
will give to my toil all its pleasure, and cause me to forget that I am a 
stranger in a strange place. Now, mother, do try to be reconciled,” said 
the young affectionate girl, imprinting a kiss upon her cheek; “T’ll go 
and stay one year, and then perhaps something may be done here, which 
will supersede the necessity of a longer separation.” 

“¢ Oh, that thai something could be found now!” exclaimed the mother; 
‘“T have a strange fear that you will no more return to me. In my dream 
last night I was gazing at a glorious summer sunset; the whole western 
sky looked as though it were enveloped in a sheet of flame; and as I stood 


entranced by the common though delightful scene, a small light cloud, 


which floated near, suddenly assumed the appearance of you, Anna. [| 
reached forth my hands and implored you to come to me, when you dis- 
appeared in the flaming sky! It was naught but a dream I| know, but it 
has left an unhappy impression on my mind, which I cannot shake off.” 

‘* Mother,” interrupted Anna, in a tone of persuasive affection, ‘ don’t 
let it distress you so—excitement and anxiety were evidently the causes 
of your dream; and don’t you remember you called me to the window 
last evening to see the glowing west at sunset? You have told me, mother, 
that dreams were only the wild wanderings of the imagination, unaccom- 
panied by reason; surely, then, we need ‘ borrow no trouble’ from them.” 

The widow at length became composed. She did not forget her dream, 
nor the fears it had left, but she had found consolation from a higher 
source than that of earthly hopes. “I will not repine,” thought she, “ for 
all—yes, all of earth must mourn the departure of some cherished object, 
and even thus let it be, for to Him who hath so ordained, it seemeth good.” 
She looked beyond the ‘ troubled sea of life,” to the boundless ocean of 
eternity, where she would be sweetly wafted without even a ripple to dis- 
turb the calm quiet of her existence. 

Anna busied herself in making the last few arrangements preparatory 
to her departure. ‘The care of the pretty flower garden, fronting the cot- 
tage, was transferred to Henry, with particular charges respecting the 
sweet white jessamine and woodbine, the united foliage of which formed a 
fragrant shade for the cottage windows. 

‘‘ Why do you wish me to take better care of them than of the other 
plants,” said Henry, looking archly in his sister’s face? “Oh, J know it 
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is because cousin James gave them to you, and I'll tell him all about it 
when he returns from sea.”’ 

“You are a saucy fellow,” said Anna, putting her arms around his 
neck; ‘‘ but, hark, the stage is coming. One kiss, dear brother. There, 
that must answer for a long time. Write me a letter often.” 

“] will,” said he, smiling through his tears; ‘“‘and you shall hear all 
we hear from cousin James.” 

The farewell was spoken between mother and daughter. The fervent 
ejaculation, “*Gop keep you, and bless you,” from the former, was ac- 
companied by a cheerfulness which had been imparted by her calm med- 
itations. Anna was soon seated in the stage-coach, through the window 
of which, as it rolled away, she looked an adieu once more to the loved 
ones who were still gazing after her. 

It is not worth while to give a detail of the particulars of her journey. 
It is sufficient to say, that she arrived at her destined place in safety, and 
met with a cordial reception from the mistress of the boarding-house, at 
which she had been direeted to stop. Anna was a stranger to all the in- 
mates of the family, and there were but few in the village with whom she 
had any acquaintance. Her frank and guileless countenance convinced 
at once those with whom she was connected of her purity, and her gen- 
tle winning ways soon brought around her many friends. She procured 
employment in the mill, and her situation was as pleasant, and more so, 
than she had anticipated. 

Weeks and months had passed since Anna had become a “ factory girl.” 
Summer had gone and come again, and still found her industriously and 
cheerfully employed at her mill labor. No opportunity for improvement, 
either in mind or heart, had been neglected by her; nor was her progress 
unobserved by her gratified mother. She had been reminded in her last 
letter from Henry, that her year of absence had nearly expired, and her 
return would soon be joyfully expected. 

“You are always light-hearted and happy,” said Sarah Smith to Anna, 
one pleasant summer morning, as they were going in the mill, “ but you 
are unusually so now; may | ask what has occurred to render you so 
joyous?” 

“ Why, did you not know,” said Anna, while her countenance beamed 
with delight, “that this is my last day in the mill, and I am to start for 
home to-morrow.” 

Sarah expressed both surprise and regret on hearing this intelligence. 

“I am sorry to leave the pleasant acquaintances | have formed here,” 
replied Anna; but, only think, I am going once more to my happy 
cottage home, and I shall again be greeted by that kind sympathizing 
voice I love so well to hear.” 

Sarah turned with sadness from the joyous laugh and buoyant step of 
Anna, as she remembered that for her there was no such pleasant home, 


and kind enduring friends. 


_ Early in the afternoon of the same day, Anna was suddenly interrupted 
in her employment by the information, from one of her room-mates, that 
the lower part of the mill was on fire, and one flight of stairs was already 
nearly consumed! She then observed, for the first time, that considerable 
confusion prevailed in the room; many of the frames were stopped, and 
the girls were walking to and fro, looking anxious and fearful. Their 
fears had been quieted once and again by the overseers, who thought the 
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fire would: be easily extinguished. They soon perceived their fatal mis. 
take. The flames rapidly increased, and were soon entirely beyond con. 
trol. It was already difficult, if not hazardous, to descend the usual way, 
The wheel was stopped, and orders were given for all to leave the build. 
ing as quickly as possible. ‘The excited terrified inmates needed nota 
second bidding to leave the scene where danger presented itself in such a 
terrible form. The lower part of the building was soon cleared; but when 
those who were employed in the upper room reached the entry, they found 
it extremely perilous to descend. ‘The bolder ones, stepping forward first, 
gave to the more timid courage, until nearly all had escaped the place of 
danger. At this moment the smoke and flames, bursting out with accele. 
rated fury, completely barred the passage, and forced the few remaining 
behind back to the room to prevent suffocation. Anna was among the 
number. The wood work and material manufactured soon caught the 
*‘ fierce element,” and caused it to spread almost with the rapidity of light- 
ning. The half-frantic few left behind, comprehending their peril, rushed 
to an open window, and shrieked wildly for help. The piercing tone was 
heard above the confusion which reigned without, and arrested the atten- 
tion of the crowd. No means were at hand—none were devised, by which 
they could be rescued, and they were left to their inevitable doom. They 
saw and knew this, and some, who feared naught so much as the fiery 
death to which they were exposed, precipitated themselves from the win- 
dow. Anna still remained at the window, and, in the agonizing tones of 
despair, implored assistance. She saw the gathering flames approaching 
nearer and nearer ; again she turned to the window, and again that piere- 
ing cry was heard above the hoarse voices below. She could endure no 
more ; reason had been displaced by the agony of fear, and she sunk, ex- 
hausted, upon the floor. The fearful reality had passed away, and visions 
of home and friends flitted over her imagination. 

“* Mother, dear mother,” murmured the dying girl; but the air, laden 
with noxious vapor, was no longer respirable ; a bright smile illumined her 
countenance, as in her dreamy vision she again met her mother, and her 
spirit passed from earth. 

The sad tidings were communicated to the widow; she repined not, 
though her heart was riven with anguish ; she meekly bowed to the will 
of Him who prepared the bitter cup. 


‘¢ Yet through her tears the mourning mother smiled, 
As with the eye of faith she saw the bowers 
Of heaven fresh blooming with immortal flowers, 
Amid whose fragrance wandered, undefiled, 
The loved and early lost! A healing balm’ 
Fell on her heart serene, though sad withal, 
And hopeful still, with spirit meek and calm 
Life’s lowly ways through shade and sunlight trod, 


While leaned her chastened heart confidingly on Gop.’ 
J.S. W. 
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PROFANITY. 


Peruaprs there is no young lady who cannot select, from the circle of 
her acquaintance, one or more individuals who have imbibed the habit of 
using profane language. Very likely they have done it thoughtlessly, 
have copied the example of some person whom they considered their su- 
perior, while some seem to think it a mark of manly independence to take 
the name of their Creator in vain. But what is more disgusting, more 
appalling to the sensitive heart, than to hear a young person in the loveli- 
ness of youth and bloom of health, lightly calling on the name of Gop? 
It certainly shows a great want of respect for the Supreme BEING, a dis- 
position to trifle with His commands ; to set at naught and wholly disre- 

ard His strict injunctions. 

Profanity shows no real worth or wisdom, moral courage or true polite- 
ness, and I think I may safely say no good ever resulted from its use. 
Nor will the evil attending this habit stop with the person who has imbibed 
it. The vicious, as well as good, exert more or less influence on individ- 
uals and community at large. We are so constituted that imitation seems 
an inherent principle implanted in the bosom of every individual. As if 
by instinct, we copy the example of others, and, ere we are aware of it, 
find ourselves falling into the very habits which we once strenuously op- 
posed. Who can look at profanity in this light, and still be an apologist 
for its use? Shall not every voice be raised against its very first indica- 
tion? There are a great number of words in use at the present day which 
by many are thought perfectly harmless and innocent. ‘This opinion I do 
not feel authorized fully to contradict, but must admit they are useless ; 
and, in my way of thinking, they are nothing more nor less than a kind 
of polite or refined way of swearing. As I said before, I think no good 
ever resulted from the use of such language, but on the contrary a train 
of evil seems almost invariably to follow this degrading habit. One word 
may change our fortunes for life, and implant within the bosom a thorn 
that will never cease to irritate till chilled by the icy hand of death. 

I once heard of a young man who was everywhere noted both for his 
nobleness of character and personal attractions. He had now arrived at 
the age of thirty, and although he was blest with an extensive acquaint- 
ance, it was a source of some trouble to the gossips of the village that he 
still persevered in a life of single blessedness. He had just returned to 
the house of his childhood after being absent some three years, in which 
time Mr. Green, a man of wealth and high reputation, had moved to his 
native village, and entered into an extensive line of business in company 
with the young man’s father. Elton, for this was our hero’s name, had 
been in town but a few weeks when it was reported, and generally be- 
lieved, that he was particularly partial to Ellen, the only and accomplished 
daughter of Mr. Green, and that he would resign to her, what he had so 
long refused to others, his heart. This prophecy seemed about to be ful- 
filled, when, one afternoon, as Elton was passing the residence of Mr. 
Green, he saw Ellen sitting by the window, and stopped to speak with 
her. While standing there she accidentally pricked her finger, with the 
needle which she was using, at which she involuntarily exclaimed, “ Oh, 
the devil!” 
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These words went like a dagger to the heart of Elton. Could it be 
that she whom he loved, whose outward appearance was so kind and gen. 
tle, whom he had ever looked upon as a model of perfection, would allow 
such language to fall from her lips? He plead important business, and 
for the first time in his life hurried from her side. In a few weeks Elton 
left for South America, and has never yet returned. Ellen still lives sin 
gle. This is the effect of a single folly—yes, of a single word. i 

















CHILDHOOD. 


Bricut and happy days of childhood; 
Jovial season, free from care; 

Fair as flowers that blush in wildwood, 
Light as gossamer in air. 


Hope then knew no blight of sorrow; 
Every hour with joy was rife, 

Painting, on the coming morrow, 
Scenery for the stage of life. 


Then our hearts beat high and gleeful; \ 
Life was all one golden dream, 

Happy childhood! gliding peaceful, t7 
Like the pure unruffled stream. 





Love spread out her mantle o’er us, 
Gemm’d our path with many flowers ; 

Vernal suns shone bright and glorious, 
On Affection’s woven bowers. 


Not a shade of grief or sadness 
Ting’d our brow with sombre hue, 

But each day brought joy and gladness, 
As we strayed where wild flowers grew. 


Thus we journeyed: Life was smiling; 
Little thought we, in that day, 

That the fleeting time was wiling 
All our heart-felt joys away. 


Time, e’er like a shrewd deceiver, 
Strides apace ere we’re aware ; 

Little leaves of childhood ever 
To beguile increasing care. 


Fleeting years are always bringing 
Sorrow’s overwhelming flood ; 

Broken ties are often wringing, 
From the bosom, tears of blood. 





Soon our years will count their number, 
And our hearts will cease to beat; 

Then how sweet will be our slumber, 
Where the weary cease to weep. 


Let us then be making ready 
For that all-important day ; 
With a purpose sure and steady, 
Ere we're called from earth away. M. R. G. 
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THE AFFECTIONS ILLUSTRATED IN FACTORY LIFE. 
NO. V.—THE WIFE. 








WE will not now inform our readers in which of the New England 
States the village of Valley Mills is; but if they have ever seen a pretty 
little factory town, nestling within a circlet of green hills, and enlivened, 
as well as ornamented, by a lively little river, which leaps over a series 
of precipices, then forces its way through a gap in the hills, and then 
passes away, carelessly singing in a subdued tone, as though it was well 
satisfied with the antics it had played, and was quite willing to be very 
steady in future—if they have ever seen such a place as this, it must have 
been Valley Mills, or a twin to it. a 

Miss Ford was the school-ma’am at Valley Mills; Miss Smith was the i 
tailoress, and Miss Jones was the mantua-maker. These young ladies 
| (not one of whom was over forty) formed a trio by themselves. The 
never made calls excepting upon Mrs. Hayward, the merchant’s wife, 
Mrs. White, the minister’s lady, and Mrs. Felton, the lawyer’s wife. 

Old Dr. Ambrose had no wife, and was no particular friend to ladies, 
so they never called there, not even after he took unto himself a partner 
in young Dr. Alden, decidedly the prettiest young man in Valley Mills. 
.; Besides these ladies, and the daughters of the farmers in the vicinity, there 
4 were about three hundred “factory girls” in Valley Mills; which girls 
| were of many different ages, ranging from seventeen to seventy—for old 
Mrs. Short, who did the picking, must have reached the allotted age of 

man and woman. 

Miss Ford had just closed her school for the day, (it was a beautiful 
September day) and—lucky creature!—had just got out of the school- 
house, locked the door, put the key in her reticule, and was turning down 
the street when she met the retinue of Dr. Alden, who was just returning 
home with his new bride. 

Nothing could have happened more opportunely. She was obliged to 
stop, as the advanced guard defiled before the doctor’s barouche, and in 
stopping she had an excellent opportunity to take a front view of the party. 
And they could see her too, “arrayed in all the pomp of circumstance,” 
with her French muslin gown, her white cambric apron, her sewing-silk 
shawl, and brown lawn bonnet; flanked on either side by girls in ‘‘ the 
philosophy class,” and with a goodly number of incipient school-ma’ams 
ranged “like olive plants” around her. 

Some were conjugating the verb “I know,” some were discussing the 
mysteries of the tambour stitch, some criticising the compositions Miss 
Ford had read, and one little boy was speeding away, with the velocity 
of an express, to tell his mother that he had got up to the head spelling 
phthisic. 

All these wonderful persons did the new bride see, and they looked at 
her as though she had been the grand lama. 4 

She was indeed a pretty little creature; with a very light complexion, AG 
bright blue eyes, and delicate form, and then she was arrayed in a beau- 
tiful travelling dress, the like of which had never before been seen in 

Valley Mills. 
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The carriage drove up to one of the “mansions” of Valley Mills—a 
white house, with green door and brass knocker. The door was opened 
by a respectable looking old woman, and the doctor welcomed Alina to 
her new home. She stepped into the parlor, and when she saw that it 
contained so many of the elegancies of life, articles which a young physi- 
cian with a portionless wife could ill afford, her heart was filled with love 
and gratitude to the husband who was so kind. The books upon the cen. 
tre-table were her favorites, the framed engraving over the fire-place was 
one of “Burns and his Highland Mary,” which she had always admired; 
and what surprised her more than these, was the open piano. This was 
kindness for which she feared she could not be sufficiently grateful. She 
threw aside her bonnet, and, running over the keys, she commenced 
** Home, sweet home;” but ere she could finish the strain her hands trem- 
bled, her eyes filled with tears, and, rising from her seat, she placed her 
hand within her husband’s, saying, ‘* How can I ever repay you for all 
this kindness ?” 

‘“‘T am repaid, if you are happy, Alina, or rather if you can continue 
happy here.” 

“Any where, if with you, my dear,” replied Alina; ‘but tell me why 
you seem to doubt this.” 

** Because Valley Mills is so different from the city where you have al- 
ways lived. I have told you something of this, and know of your preju- 
dices against a factory population.” 

**Q, but, Henry, we need not come in contact with them.” 

‘**! must—my profession frequently calls me among the male and fe- 
male operatives of Valley Mills; and those from whom I receive my daily 
bread are not those whom I shall avoid when a meeting will not make me 
a pecuniary gainer.” 

Alina made no reply, and her husband continued, “I fear we must 
make many sacrifices of feeling now that we are to commence life here. 
We are both poor, but we have always lived with the affluent. We must 
learn to depend upon our own resources, and live within a limited income. 
This honey-moon of dissipation, which we have just passed, must be our 
farewell to fashionable life. 

‘‘O Henry, you know that I have never feared poverty—that I have 
never loved wealth, fashion, or splendor, as I have loved—you.” 

“Gop bless you, my wife,” replied the happy husband; “but, Alina, 
this is but a small portion of the self-sacrifice I fear you must make. You 
have frequently heard me speak of Dr. Ambrose, one of the most eccen- 
tric of men, and one who appears the most cynical and hard hearted. Yet 
beneath this foaming turbid surface runs an under current of the sweetest 
waters. He loves to do good, yet frets at the least expression of gratitude. 
He is kind to the poor, for whom his professional services are always gra- 
tuitous, yet he always blames them for their poverty. If called to see a 

oor man’s wife, he wonders why poor men will burden themselves with 
wives. If called to attend a poor man’s child, he never fails to give this 
advice with other gratuities, not to have children; and he is unmerciful to 
the young ladies. He never omits a sarcasm, if he can find an opportu- 
nity for one; and all diseases brought on by tight dress, or other defiance 
of physical laws, are so many texts from which he draws homilies, whose 
spirit would do no discredit to John Knox. You are surprised to hear of 
such a character, and I must acknowledge it is unnatural. But it is said 
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that in his youth he was a victim to the arts of a beautiful and designing 
coquette. He was pure, sensitive, sincere, and strongly attached. The 
violence then done to his feelings was an irreparable injury, but his princl- 
ples were not warped by this withering flame. Alina, if you can love good- 
ness, however distorted in its manifestations, you will love this old man. 
Be kind to him, for he has been kind to me. Bear patiently with him, for 
this is the only return we can make for his disinterested goodness.” 

‘But, Henry, all this will require no self-sacrifice, no self-control, or 
self-denial. Really, | feel quite a curiosity to see this old man; and do 
actually believe that I can tame him down into a model of civility. But, 
if not, | can forgive all brusquerie, all roughness of manner, provided I am 
sure that what is wanting in the outward manifestation is more than coun- 
terbalanced by genuine goodness of heart.” 

At this instant the conversation was interrupted by a sound new to the 
ears of Alina. It was the factory bell, and her husband called her to the 
window, that she might see the group hurrying away from the scene of 
their daily toils. The sight was a novel one to the young wife, and she 
looked on with much interest. 

* Alina,” said the doctor, “‘ pray take notice of that tall girl, with soft 
black eyes and a very pale face.” 

“What has she on, my dear ?” 

The doctor smiled at this truly feminine question. 

“QO, let me see! A dark blue calico gown, a brown cotton shawl, a 
straw bonnet, dark colored cotton gloves, black merino apron, white linen 
stockings, and black shoes.” 

“Yes, my dear, I see her now; tell me who she is ?” 

“That is Elsa Burt; the finest girl in Valley Mills, and certainly one 
of the best in the whole world. Elsa was one of my first patients. She 
had refused to see old Dr. Ambrose any more, because he never visited 
her home without berating the whole family soundly, for the vice, thrift- 
lessness, and poverty, which she had struggled against until the conflict 
nearly brought her to the grave. She is one of those beings endowed by 
nature with such quick mental perceptions, such a love of moral goodness, 
such unswerving devotion to principle, that we weary of the efforts to cre- 
ate by education the character which here we contemplate as a self-forma- 
tion. I have never been so deeply interested in any other of her station— 
indeed, we have formed quite a friendship, and I have promised her an- 
other friend in you.” 

Alina started, and colored. “I am much obliged to you, my dear; 
but, if I may be allowed the choice of my own friends they will probably 
be those who have been educated more like myself, and those with whom 
I can hold more congenial intercourse. But, while you are enjoying this 
platonic attachment to the factory girl, I will be trying to soften the heart 
of the aged Esculapian.” as 

“In that, Alina, you say there will be no sacrifice; but it is one too 
great, even for you, to make the acquaintance of this intelligent, amiable, 
highly gifted, and noble-minded girl.” 

“Pray, why did you not make a wife of this paragon?” asked Alina. 

“ Because I was then engaged to another even more beautiful and re- 
fined, and whom I thought her equal in love of moral rectitude, and strength 
of kindly feeling ; though I knew that her good qualities were yet as gold 
unrefined in the furnace of affliction.” 

12 
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**'You have done me too much honor, my dear husband; I have none: 
of those very excellent qualities, which you so much admire in your fac. 
tory friend; and, as I shall not wish to act as a foil to set off her manifold 
attractions of mind and heart, you will excuse me from entering the lists 
with her. I have promised Aunt Sophy that I will do no discredit to her 
instructions, with regard to my choice of companions; and just imagine 
for a moment your angel surrounded by the very earthly beings who fre. 
quent my aunt’s drawing-rooms.” 

‘*‘T know, my wife, that you have there been obliged to mingle with 
those from whom even Elsa would shrink; but it was the thought that 
there was a repugnance in you to them—a fluttering spirit, which longed 
for room to spread its pinions and flee away ; it was this thought that em. 
boldened me to take from a home of luxury a wife to share my poverty.” 

Alina burst into tears. ‘I ought to be grateful, very grateful to-you, 
Henry. It was love for me which prompted you to turn from those who 
would have enticed you with the gilded bait of wealth; and I fear I have 
not that goodness which would justify you in your choice. But | will try 
to please you, and love this girl.” 

Dr. Alden had been much pained by this conversation. When he first 
came to the village he was struck by the puerile distinctions of caste 
among its inhabitants ; and this appeared more strange and unjustifiable to 
him when he found how slight were the claims for superiority among those 
who looked down upon the operatives in the mills. It was with a feeling 
of strong indignation that he witnessed the contempt visible in the manner 
of Miss Ford, and her associates, to Elsa Burt; and he had inwardly re- 
solved that, when Alina came to Valley Mills, they should all see how a 
lady ought to treat those whom Fortune, not Nature, had placed in a sta- 
tion of dependence and poverty. He had a right to expect the concur- 
rence of Alina in all his plans, both from her own professions of attach- 
ment to him, and her usual gracious manner to all with whom she was 
connected. But, though Alina could be kind and condescending, she could 
not feel willing to treat a laboring girl as an equal. She was an orphan, 
and had been most injudiciously educated by a fashionable aunt, who had 
resigned her to Dr. Alden, satisfied that, as the wife of a professional man, 
she would never disgrace the guardian of her youth. 

Alina’s natural impulses and educational prejudices had now been 
brought in conflict, and her husband was surprised to find how much there 
was of strength in the latter. * * * * 

We will pass over a period of several years, and introduce our readers 
again into the residence of Dr. Alden. What a change is wrought in the 
pretty mansion! The little articles which betoken taste and refinement 
are still there, but all that evinces competence, or the hope of it, is absent. 
The rich carpet is gone, the piano is not there, the sofa is exchanged, and 
upon its substitute is seated the pale emaciated form of Dr. Alden. Dis- 
ease, long wasting disease, has wrought all these changes, and the young 
couple have drank deeply of the cup of poverty, with all its train of mis- 
eries. At length the invalid starts from a reverie, which is broken by the 
sound of the factory bell, and he seats himself at the window to watch for 
the coming of her who is the star of his darkened sky. Two females, 
linked arm in arm, approach the house, and Alina and her friend Elsa, 
are soon by his side. 

‘Dear Henry, how have you been to-day ?” asked Alina, affectionately ; 
*¢and has good Mrs. Burt been attentive and kind ?” 
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“Tam better, Alina. I grow stronger every day. If winter were not 
approaching I should resume my practice immediately, but I dare not now. 
Yet I have, I trust, a cordial for you, my love—a prescription which, I 
think, cannot fail to make you better. It is like many other medicines 
folded in this nice paper ;”’—and he handed her a letter. 

“QO! exclaimed Alina, joyfully, “it is a letter from Aunt Sophy! She 
has removed to Mobile, to live with Cousin George.” But the smile faded 
from her countenance as she read on. ‘‘ Here is another of her invita- 
tions for me to come and live with her—but none for you. O, Henry! 
how can she propose to me a separation ?” 

A postscript caught her eye as she finished the letter. It was from her 
cousin, and contained the warmest assurances of friendship for his old 
playmate, and an invitation to both to remove immediately to the South. 

“Tet us go, my dear,” said Alina, as she read it to her husband ; 
‘Cousin George is all generosity, and a southern climate will facilitate 
your recovery more than any thing else. And Elsa shall go with us,” 
she added, with brightened eye and glowing cheek, for her quick imagina- 
tion had depicted a brilliant future. ‘* Elsa shall go, and we shall all be 
so happy.” 

“ Alina,” said her husband, “‘ do you remember of what day this is the 
third anniversary ?” 

“Of the day that I came to Valley Mills. What changes in three short 
years! What changes in the circumstances of our outward life, and in 
me what changes here!” She laid her hand upon her heart, and the tears 
swelled in her eyes. 

‘“‘Have you ever told Elsa of your aversion to her when, at my request, 
you at length consented to meet her ?” 

*O, I have told her something about it,” she added, smiling, ‘* but not 
how jealous I was of her. I was so conscious of my own deficiencies, in 
the noble virtues that you loved, that I feared one, who so eminently pos- 
sessed them, must also have your heart. If you knew all that I suflered— 
all with which I inwardly contended—you would pity more than blame 
me. I did not treat Elsa at first as though she were a human being; but, 
at the bedside of my dying child, I found that she was either saint or an- 
gel. And in our poverty, tribulation, and toil, since then, she has been a 
strength and consolation. Elsa, can you forgive me, and join your fate 
with ours when we leave a New England home ?” 

Elsa kissed her cheek, as an assurance of sympathy, forgiveness, and 
compliance; and then Alina gaily portrayed the probable joys and vexa- 
tions of a southern home. ‘How they will marvel at us factory opera- 
tives,” saidshe. ‘ Perhaps they will kidnap us and put us in the museum, 
there are so many there who think that an intelligent factory female must 
be a dusus nature. But, never mind! there will be good done in removing 
their prejudices—good, which no others can do like us. Let us arm for 
the conflict, and never disclaim our titles as factory girls.” 


Ere the cold winter came Dr. Alden, with his wife and their friend. 


Elsa, were in a southern city; and we will close our story with a letter 
written by Alina to one of her old schoolmates, and which, as containing 
her reflections upon her past experience of factory life, may not be unin- 
teresting to our readers. . 

“Tn answer, my friend, to your inquiries respecting my lif at 
present, and during the long years which have elapsed since we were 
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schoolmates together, I will give you a slight sketch both of the present 
and the past. At this season of the year, while you are shivering beneath 
the breath of a winter which “ lingers in the lap of May,” I am sitting by 
an open window, through which a soft breeze steals, that plays, but not 
rudely, with the paper upon which I am writing. My husband is absent 
upon professional business; but I am not alone, for a little boy lies near 
me, in his cradle, as beautiful as the child we have lost. A young colored 
girl watches him with the fond solicitude of a sister, and he breathes an 
air perfumed with the fragrance of many blossoms. My friend Elsa is in 
an adjoining apartment, busily engaged in the care of Cousin George’s 
little ones. Our cousin has lost his wife, and it would not take a witch to 
foresee who will be chosen to supply a mother’s loss to his orphans. Aunt 
Sophy looks rather gloomy about it; but Elsa is such a general favorite 
that she does not make any decided opposition; and I trust that she will 
never experience all that [ suffered ere I could do justice to a factory 
operative. 

You say that you have heard vague rumors that I also have tried a fac- 
tory life. Rumor for once has been correct, and I will inform you of the 
sad necessity which compelled me to do it. But when you heard of it, 
my dear Helen, did it not suggest to you sad and useful reflections upon 
the instability of all earthly pleasures, the vanity of all earthly hopes, and 
the mutability of all earthly designs? 

As your imagination portrayed the woman toiling thus for her sick hus- 
band, did not the girl come in sad contrast to your memory ?—the gay 
blithesome thoughtless girl, who took “no thought for the morrow.” Such 
thoughts come to me as retrospection brings to view my school days, and 
school friends. Of but few have I been able to retain any trace. Emma 
P., the lovely gentle girl, who was the very creature of influence, married 
before myself, and her husband is but a fashionable rove. He has dragged 
her down into the depths of dissipation and misery with himself, for she 
had not strength to stand alone upon the heights of virtue. Her property 
is almost squandered, and may Providence protect her when it is gone. 

Julia D. was also as unfortunate in her matrimonial choice ; but, unlike 
Emma, she stands firm in innocence and purity. But the struggle has 
been terrible—it has worn upon her life, and her children will soon be 
motherless—her husband desolate. 

Mary W. was also the victim of a hypocrite; but, with more energy 
than either of our former friends, she has separated herself and children 
from the unnatural husband and father, and maintains them by her pen 
and her brain. 

As I think of the fate of these friends a feeling of gratitude possesses 
my soul, that I was not thus unfortunate—for surely it was from no supe- 
rior penetration of my own that I thought Henry Alden perfect. Gop 
protected me when I gave my heart to one who was more than worthy of 
it—a heart whose best affections should first have been dedicated to Him. 

You know what I was at the time of my marriage—affectionate and 
sincere, but inconsiderate and ignorant of the world. I married Henry 
Alden to gratify my young affections; and, for aught of discrimination 
that I possessed, I might have been the victim of an artful impostor. 
refused the wealthy and gay for Henry, and that endeared me to him, 
but I incurred Aunt Sophy’s severe displeasure. Cousin George advocated 
our cause, and we were married. We had a splendid wedding, for Aunt 
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Sophy is ostentatious; but I knew what a change of scene was to follow. 
I went to the bridal altar as does the novice who is to become the spouse of 
Christ; decked, for the last time, in the most splendid paraphernalia of 
that world which was to be abjured. And like her I gloried in the simple 
habit, the contracted sphere, the humble round of duties, which were 
henceforth to be mine. You will say that I loved my husband deeply, to 
do and renounce all this. I loved him with all the capacity of my nature ; 
but not as I have loved him since, with a heart expanded by knowledge 
of humanity, softened and refined by suffering, and matured by the expe- 
rience of many trials. 

My first conflict was with my own feelings of aversion to factory ope- 
ratives. I was willing to treat them kindly—condescendingly, but my 
husband exacted more than this. It was bitter to contend with him—I 
was perverse, and he was firm—I begged of him to respect my feelings, 
and he replied that he could not respect my prejudices—I wept, and he 
frowned. He insisted upon introducing Elsa into our little circle, and | 
almost abused her. My eyes began to open upon the folly of my own 
conduct as I became clear sighted to that of others. In the little village 
of Valley Mills there were several distinct cliques, called first, second and 
third circles. I looked down upon all, thinking them upon one low level ; 
but when I saw that the milliner could not associate with the mill girl, and 


that the merchant’s wife mounted upon stilts above her, I saw the folly of 


it—other lessons were to teach me the wickedness. ‘Then came the birth 
and death of our child; a sad but useful experience. It came to link my 
husband’s heart and mine more closely together, and then went up to 
heaven to carry our united affections there. And while he was with us 
he taught me a lesson of love to all mankind, for as I folded him to my 
heart it expanded with love for those who, with me, were the children of 
ONE coMMON Parent. Our child was taken, and I murmured at first, but 
how soon did I see that the evil was meant for good. 

After this came other sickness, poverty, and sorrow ; but after the first 
anguish had passed away, when I hoped that my husband might at length 
recover, then came the thought of other duties. The long sickness, and 
long convalescence, had deeply involved us, and I wrote to Aunt Sophy. 
She replied by offering me a home, but said nothing of my husband. | 
rejected her invitation with horror. 

Cousin George was in Europe, and our old friend, Dr. Ambrose, was 
dead. A new physician had removed to the village, cutting off our re- 
sources for the future. What could Ido? I casually overheard the re- 
mark of a factory girl that I ‘might work as well as others.” I thought 
her very unfeeling at first, but then the reflection came to me, why might 
I not work. I had always bad very romantic ideas of loving my husband, 
but I had never thought of working for him. The altar sanctifieth the 
gift, and I felt that pure affection could hallow my labor. Why might I 
not work? The girl’s taunt rang continually in my ears. Yes: why 


might not J work, even as she worked? I wished to secure to my hus- . 


band the services of one who could be a far better nurse and housekeeper 
than myself, and { must do something. I was personally acquainted with 
one of the owners of Valley Mills, and of him I sought employment. A 
lucrative plece was immediately given and accepted. You will say that 
this was noble and heroical. Jt was but my simple duty, yet I know that 


few, educated like me, would have done it. 
12* 
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However, I will not take too much credit to myseli—there were other 
feelings besides love and duty prompting me at that time. There was a 
sort of despair, which produced utter indifference to ‘*the opinions of the 
world,” and a feeling of pleasure that I could thus be somewhat revenged 
upon Aunt Sophy. 

I cannot now tell you all of the sad experience of that time—of all that 
I suffered, and also of that which I enjoyed; for, in time, the better feel- 
ings displaced those more unworthy, and observation and reflection did 
their work in enlightening me with regard to myself and others. I was 
now among the poor and unsophisticated. I heard the complaints of the 
neglected and the ignorant, and I was taught much real knowledge of the 
human heart. I was sad and stricken, and I met with universal kindness 
and sympathy. I had always thought these girls an almost unmixed com- 
pound of envy, injustice, and ill will. ‘These feelings had been awakened 
in them by me, and others like myself, but now there was an entire change 
of feeling and demeanor. O, Helen! it may do us good to descend for a 
time into the cold dark gulf where so many always dwell; and I now often 
ask myself this question, Why has the sun of prosperity shone upon so 
large a portion of my earthly path, while so many, quite as worthy, walk 
always in the shade? And believe me when I say that I consider my 
present exemption from that hard toil and trial an unmerited privilege, but 
not a right. If the same task should ever again appear in the line of duty 
I would perform it, without feeling that there was one claim for approval 
as an act of heroism or self-sacrifice. 

But you will ask, Is the trial now wholly over? Are all admirers of 
your past conduct? Do not the vain and fashionable sneer at her who 
was once a factory operative? There are many who regard me with as- 
tonishment. ‘They look at me as they would at an ogre or a mermaid. 
They cannot conceive why a factory did not metamorphose me into some- 
thing less than human. ‘These amuse me: and then there are others who 
look upon my past conduct as the effect of melancholy ; they pity me, 
and rejoice that my insanity and its cause are removed. But, when | 
meet with those who exhibit contempt and arrogance, their conduct places 
them too far beneath me to permit me to be either wounded or offended. 
O, how strong I feel then, in the powers which had once lain dormant 
within me, and in those which I had then and there acquired. What 
would these weak creatures have done in my place? And what would 
have become of me had I been like them? I should now be a beggarly 
dependent upon my wealthy relatives, and my deserted husband perhaps a 
corpse. But now we are happier and dearer to each other than we have 
ever been before, for the love is stronger and purer, which has suffered 
and labored, than that which has merely enjoyed. But, indeed, there may 
be enjoyment even in suffering and labor. ‘That, which once would have 
appeared so terrible to me that t should have been paralyzed with horror 
at the prospect of it, was not thus dreadful in endurance. Do you not 
remember how often we have sat in our cheerful parlor, listening to the 
howling storm which beat against the windows? And if we were obliged 
to go out how we dreaded to meet it! But when we had submitted Giir- 
selves to its horrors how they vanished, as we passed on! How many of 
its terrors had been imaginary! The wind and the rain and the darkness 
were not so awful as we had supposed. ‘Thus it is in the storms of life; 
and it is in these times also that our perceptions of spiritual things are 
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quickened and refined; that the unseen world becomes more visible; that 
faith seems lost in sight, and hope in fruition. Then our purest aspirations 
go up, and Gop’s richest blessings come down. 

Yes, there are times in our earthly pilgrimage when we come to a desert 
place—the sun sets upon us, and we are weary and alone. We lay our- 
selves upon the cold hard ground, and our heads are pillowed upon stones. 
The darkness thickens around us; but, in the depth of the gloom, Heaven 
is opened above us—a ladder is placed between the earth and parted sky, 
and angels are ascending and descending upon it. 

The dark night passes away—morning dawns again upon us, and we 
rise, invigorated, to pursue our journey ; but that spot is gratefully marked 
by a memorial of remembrance, and we say of the scene of our trial, 
‘Surely, this is none other than the house of Gop—this is the gate of 
heaven.’ ” 

With this letter we conclude our tale, and also our series of The Affec- 
tions illustrated in Factory Life. We have portrayed the factory Sister, 
Mother, Daughter, Betrothed, and Wife. We have been asked if they 
were true. ‘The last was suggested by real incidents, and the last but one 

ras founded upon fact; and, had we chosen, we might have substituted 
for the three former real instances which would have been as interesting, 
or more so; but in general we like not to intrude upon the sacredness of 
real suffering, or display to a public view the real affection which has 
struggled in obscurity and toil. 

We might illustrate these different affections in another series of tales, 
like those suggested by real life, but we suppose that our readers would 
now prefer something different. ‘Though we may write no more fiction, 
we will endeavor to portray factory life by truths as important and inter- 
esting. ADELIA. 





A. LEO? FROMM. FOURNAL. 


Tuts day have I witnessed a sad spectacle. O how much of misery 
and wretchedness there is in the world, which those who are surrounded 
with the splendors of wealth dream not of! I called to see a family on 
whom the iron hand of poverty had been heavily laid. ‘They had but re- 
cently taken up their abode in this city, and, by strict economy, had been 
able to obtain sufficient to sustain life, until sickness came upon them. 
Three of the family were already bowed beneath the weight of disease, 
brought on by famine, and exposure to the chilling blasts of winter; and, 
by the hollow cheek and sunken eye, I could perceive that Death had al- 
ready claimed one of the number as his victim. Its young spirit seemed 


as if struggling to free itself from its earthly tabernacle. I looked upon 


the mother as she lay on her couch of pain; she appeared like one who 
had suffered much, and from whose heart despair had nearly driven every 
other feeling; and methought, as I gazed upon her, that her mind wan- 
dered back to other days, when, like me, she was young and happy ; when 
a mother’s love encircled her, and life was one bright holiday, Then 
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came the remembrance of another love, less pure and devoted than the 
former, yet for this she left friends and home ; a home of peace and love ; 
a home where want and distress had ever been strangers to her. Yet 
why does this reminiscence bring tears into her eyes, and deepen the 
shadow that has already fallen upon her heart? Was not her love strong 
enough to abide the ills of poverty? Does she sigh for the comforts and 
luxuries of her childhood’s home? Alas! it is not this that has brought 
sorrow to her heart. Affliction would only have strengthened the chords 
that bound her to those she loved. But her husband—he for whom she 
had resigned father and mother, home and her native lard—who had 
promised at the altar of the Most Hien to cherish and protect her through 
ood and ill—he had proved false to his trust; and, while his wife and 
children were suffering for want of bread, he was wasting his time and 
money in the dramshop. No wonder that burning tears should flow down 
her cheeks, and despair fill her heart. She had still hoped on while health 
and strength lasted, but now all seemed dark before her. 
Gop alone, who knows how to bring good out of evil, can give her 
peace. May she yet experience many happy days. CiuaRA. 








CATHERINE GABRIEL. 


Translated from the French. 


Tis famous singer was so strongly attached to her native country 
(Italy) that she constantly refused the most brilliant offers which were 
made her by many directors of theatres in London, who desired to engage 
her, if only for a season. The renown of Gabriel excited the curiosity of 
the Empress of Russia, Catherine II., to such a degree, that she wrote, in 
1765, to her ambassador at Rome to make use of all possible means to 
induce the singer to come to St. Petersburg. 

The ambassador was eager to visit her, and was much astonished at 
being refused. Far from being discouraged, he persisted in seeing her, 
till the singer, wearied by his importunity, consented to sing before the 
court of Russia for the space of two months, upon condition that the em- 
press would pay her five thousand ducats, the expenses of her abode there, 
and the expense of her double voyage. 

When Catherine heard these conditions, she wrote to her ambassador: 
“Tell the Italian that I do not give so much to my field marshal.” 

‘‘ Ah, well,” replied the singer to the ambassador, who had come to 
make known to her the reply of his sovereign—* Ah, well, sir, write to 
the empress that she may make her field marshal sing; as for me, I re- 
main at Rome.” 

Catherine was at first offended by this haughty reply, but concluded by 
laughing heartily at it, and consented to fulfil all the conditions prescribed 
by Gabriel. 

The singer arrived at Petersburg, and was treated magnificently. Cath- 
erine was so charmed with her singing that she overwhelmed her with 
presents of pearls and diamonds to a far greater amount than the sum paid 
for her engagement, the great expense of her entertainment, and that of 
her voyage. E. W. 8. 
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THE MAGDALEN. 


« And behold a woman in the city, which was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at 
meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at his feet 
behind him, weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the 


hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment.” 
Luke vii. 37, 38. 


BurpDENED with sin, and sore oppressed with fears, 
She came all bathed in penitential tears, 

And, kneeling by the man of many woes, 

Her weary spirit thirsted for repose, 

Estranged from peace, long versed in ways of sin, 
An outcast vile, degraded had she been ; 

The founts of early purity and truth 

Had dried away, e’en in her early youth, 

And she had turned from virtue far away, 
Through the dark labyrinths of vice to stray, 

Till scarce a trace was left, or single line, 

To show that she had ever been almost divine. 
But there are moments when the spirit yearns 
For light and truth, and its deep channel burns, 
With quenchless thirst, to soar to purity, 

And cast away its vice and misery. 

And e’en the vilest sometimes will confess 

The paths they tread are gall and bitterness. 

She came, her soul in sackcloth clad, and knelt 
Low before Him with whom no guile e’er dwelt, 
Nor raised her streaming eyes, nor did she dare 
Firmly to breathe the penitential prayer, 

‘¢ Lord, save me, or I perish;’’ but her soul 

Gave vent to wo that could not brook control, 

In sighs of anguish, and in burning tears 

Shed o’er the shadows of departed years ; 

When she was free from evil and from guile, 
And when her path was cheered by Virtue’s smile. 
She wept in anguish, and her long dark hair 
Which half concealed her brow, as marble fair ; 
Drank up the dews which her full heart had shed 
To wash the feet of Christ, our living Head. 

And how did He receive the guilty and forlorn— 
She, whom the Pharisee but viewed with scorn ? 
She, whom the world would crush beneath their feet, 
Nor ever point to Virtue’s calm retreat ? 


No keen rebuke, no harsh reproof was given, 

No thorns strewn in the path that led to heaven, 
Nor did He say she ne’er might pardon claim, 

And that so dark the blot upon her name, 

It ne’er might be erased; but she must die 

As she had lived, in vice and infamy. 

The Savior turned, in gentleness and love, 

And, like the hallowed light shed from above 

Upon the cherubim and mercy-seat, 

Within the inner temple’s deep retreat, 

Such was the glance that filled her inmost heart, 
Bidding its wo and bitterness depart. 

And O, how much those accents breathed of Heaven, 
How sweet their sound, “ Thy sins are all forgiven.” 
The suppliant heard, and a glad beam of day 

Burst on her soul with heaven-inspiring ray, 
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Scattered the darkness; and the mists now fell 
That brooded there, and broke Sin’s deadly spell. 
She rose in peace, and turned her to depart 

In gratitude and penitence of heart. 


Followers of Christ! Disciples of the Lamb! 

Ye who have breathed his vows, and named his name, 
Behold your Master! While He sojourned here, 
Seeking with consolation’s tone to cheer 

The soul of her who, weary, sick at heart 

Of vice and guilt, would fain from them depart, 
And find, if haply so she might, the way 

Of virtue she had left, no more to stray. 

And will you see, with cold unfeeling eye, 
Heaven's fairest work polluted, and pass by 

Upon the farther side, nor seek to save, 

Nor rescue them from infamy’s black grave ? 
Shame, shame on such cold heartedness. Let pride 
And hollow sentiment in scorn deride, 

All efforts made to stem the tide, as vain ; 

And careless float on Pleasure’s flowery main. 

Ours be the nobler task to seek to save 

The lost and loved from Infamy’s dark grave, 

To raise the beacon high on Folly’s height 

That all may see and mark the warning light, 

And never faint nor tire in all the way, 

Till, o’er our land, shall shine a purer day, 

Till fiendish arts, that lure the artless on, 

Shall be, by all the virtuous, frowned upon, 

Till Vice shall find no more a biding place, 

And Purity’s bright beams bless all our race. M. A. 





NOTHING. 


Metuinks I hear somebody say, ‘‘ An old subject indeed—what great 
feat is to be accomplished now? What new wonder disclosed? What 
interesting circumstance brought to light under a head like this? or to 
what will it amount in the end ?” 

I need not stop to answer these several inquiries, as my title will define 
each of them, making all the comments and explanation necessary, and 
in short, yet plain and comprehensive language, so that none can fail to 
understand. 

But to the point. This word is used by every individual to a greater or 
less extent, serving as an answer to nearly every thing which can be pro- 
posed in the form of a question. The little urchin who has slily seated 
himself on a cricket, in some corner of the room, busily employed in 
scratching or tearing the leaves from some valuable book, when asked 
what he is doing, finds no word so easy to speak as nothing ; while the 
young lady tries to conceal some small article, perhaps a letter, in her 
handkerchief, and is ready to say nothing to the first individual who dares 
presume to ask what she has? ‘The criminal at the bar has done nothing 
to bring him there; the tattler has said nothing to disturb the peace of the 
quiet vicinity where he resides; the thief, the liar, and slanderer, all have 
nothing, say nothing, and do nothing. A curious word surely ; nor does 
it stop here. ‘To the timid and faint-hearted it is the source of more 
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trouble than any other word now known. Like witches (such beings you 
know were once fashionable) it is ready at any moment to disguise itself 
in the most hideous forms, often appearing at the bedside of its timorous 
and deluded victim in the guise of some departed friend, habited in the 
pale shroud of the tomb, making unmeaning gestures, and at last vanishes 
without exposing its real name. With eager eyes it watches for the twi- 
light of the following day, and, under the cover of its gray mantle, calls 
at the residence of its former victim, and by three loud raps, asks for a 
renewal of their acquaintance, but very carefully leaves without disclosing 
its name, well knowing the frightened family in their alarm will fail to 
recognize their old friend, but roguish tormentor, nothing. 

Many more instances might be named, but enough has already been 
said to show that nothing always aspires to something, never suffering an 
opportunity to pass unimproved, when by any means it can fill its place to 
advantage. But vain is the effort—its devices and stratagems can never 
in reality raise it higher than the place it was designed to fill. Though, 
in a garb of deception, it walks our streets frightening the timid, creating 
disturbances, and serving as a covering for guilt and crime in every form, 
it still is nothing, and must ever remain so to the end of time. 

Let us, therefore, beware of its devices, watching closely for the snares 
laid to entrap and deceive us; never failing to investigate and examine 
with scrutiny every supernatural appearance, and sec that we never wor- 
ship at the shrine of nothing. ADALINE. 


And that nothing, after all, takes quite a conspicuous part in the affairs of 
life, is evident from the fact that many an orator’s finest efforts amount to 
nothing ; that many an author’s most studied works are good for nothing ; 
that time is very frequently and pleasantly passed in doing nothing ; that 
our greatest enjoyments often amount to nothing ; and that the world was 
made out of nothing, and will be resolved into nothing. Ep. 





AN EVENING HOUR’S REFLECTIONS. 


THERE is no part of our lives which passes so happily, and at the same 
time so rationally, in my opinion, as the hours of evening. Even in child- 
hood those hours which are usually devoted to recreation are well spent, 
for all our angry and selfish feelings are then hushed by the stillness and 
surpassing beauty of evening, and we join heart and hand in our sports, 
and learn to sacrifice our own wishes to those of our companions. The 
union and friendship then formed are seldom broken, unless from our in- 
tercourse with the world we imbibe that selfishness which prompts us to 
turn away from all, who cannot contribute to our own consequence or 
amusement. And, even then, at the return of evening, we feel a softness 
stealing over our spirits, and a lively and affectionate remembrance of past 
hours of happiness, and should we then meet any of the companions of 
our childhood we should extend the hand of friendship towards them, even 
though we had been separated from them for years. As we advance from 
childhood to youth, the time which had been spent in recreation is more 
rationally employed in close attention to study, and in reading books of 
literature and science. We are able to apply our minds much more dili- 
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gently to these subjects, when from the stillness of surrounding nature 
there is nothing to disturb our tranquility. As we advance in life, our 
evenings, particularly the hours of twilight, are spent in reflections on the 
present, past, and future, and though not always the happiest moments of 
our lives, (as we have to reflect on time misspent, errors committed, and 
duties neglected,) yet they are the most useful, as leading us to make 
resolutions of amendment for the future ; and, unless our consciences are 
seared by too frequent abuse, we cannot entirely forget these resolutions, 
or bring ourselves to commit the same faults again. 

I have now come to the most delightful part of my subject, a walk by 
twilight—a lonely and solitary walk. I cannot describe to any one the 
exquisite pleasure of such a walk, but presume all have experienced it 
themselves. When Iam perplexed with the cares and troubles of life, 
when my angry passions are excited by the reception of some imaginary 
injury, or when I feel an exuberant flow of spirits, a twilight walk soothes 
my mind into a perfect tranquility, and I shed delicious tears of pleasing 
melancholy. I enjoy more real pleasure in these tears, than I ever en- 
joyed in scenes of mirth, when I was gayest of the gay. I. 





EDITORIAL. 


Crost oF tHE Hatr Votume. With this number closes our first half volume, 
and we would say a few words to those who have subscribed for but the first six 
months, fearing that we should not be able to go on with our work. We should 
never have commenced this undertaking unless we had been confident that, by hard 
striving, we could complete it. We have not been disappointed in any of our ex- 
pectations. We can now see our way clearly through this year, though upon future 
success depends our competence to embellish our magazine, and the reward we 
shall receive for our own labors. We have as yet given no engravings, for we 
have not known that our treasury would allow of it. 

We are sorry that a magazine, which has reached its forty-sixth number, has not 
been able to disprove the charges of deception, &c., which are still brought against 
the Offering. And, when we have so frequently invited investigation, what right 
has any one to repeat the slanders which are even now circulated against us?’ We 
wish for no better proof that a man is himself a hypocrite—that he is capable of any 
imposture—than that he should say that he knows the Offering is ‘‘a humbug.”’ 

It would perhaps be folly for us to attempt to reassure any of those who have 
doubted, for who would believe what was said in a work, which contained a falsehood 
upon its title page. However, we will state, for the satisfaction of any who may feel 
thus interested, that no articles have appeared in the Offering which were not writ- 
ten by factory operatives—that no “ lawyer,’ minister, doctor, or any man whatever, 
is allowed, for an instant, to occupy our editorial chair—that there is hardly a pos- 
sibility that we are ourselves ever imposed upon; for no contributions are accepted, 
excepting from those in whom we have perfect confidence; and we do not believe 
that a more sincere truthful ingenuous set of girls are any where to be found than 
those comprising the two Improvement Circles of Lowell. 

With the exception of our own contribution this number is made up from arti- 
cles presented by new writers—that is, by those who have been but a short time 
upon our list of contributors. The two longest articles of poetry may almost be 
considered exceptions, but those females have not had long experience in preparing 
articles for the press. 

The leading article was written by one who has never before appeared as a writer 
in the Offering, though she has been for sometime a writer for the Circle. 

In the next half volume we trust some old contributors will reappear, and that 
new ones will improve. May we not hope that all, who have subscribed for but 
six months, will renew their subscriptions? It was by a misunderstanding of our 
agents that any subscriptions were received for that length of time. H, F 




















